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efficient and independent public official, and he was the only indepen- 
dent candidate who was sufficiently well known to compete with the 
organization candidates. It is natural then that the people in re- 
pudiating both organizations should turn to Mr. Kohler. 

Chester Collins Maxey. 
Western Reserve University. 

Elections in Other Cities. In Boston, the mayoralty election 
(held December 13, 1921) resulted in a surprising upset. Ex-mayor 
James M. Curley (who was defeated for reelection four years ago by 
Mayor Peters — the "reform candidate") was elected mayor, receiving a 
plurality of about 2700 votes over John R. Murphy — candidate of the 
Good Government Association. Two other candidates received 
relatively few votes. The campaign was exceedingly bitter. Mr. 
Curley was opposed by all except one of the Boston newspapers, and 
he had little public assistance from any of the recognized political 
leaders. At the same election three members of the city council were 
elected; of these two are supposed to be sympathetic with Mr. Curley, 
and the third successful candidate is one of the three candidates sup- 
ported by the Good Government Association. 

At the November, 1921, elections in Detroit Mayor James Couzens 
was reelected by a vote of nearly two to one. The vote is regarded as 
an unmistakable popular endorsement of the municipal ownership 
program of his administration; and at the same election the voters 
approved two charter amendments to facilitate the extension of the 
municipally owned street-railway lines. 

In Indianapolis, Samuel L. Shank, Republican, was elected mayor by 
a large plurality. Despite the recently enacted law of Indiana making 
ineligible for state or city office any person who has been convicted of 
violating national law, both Terre Haute and Muncie elected as mayors 
men who had been convicted in the United States courts for offenses 
in connection with elections. 

In Pittsburgh, William A. Magee, Republican, former state public 
service commissioner, was elected mayor by a large majority. In 
Scranton, Pa., a Democratic mayor was elected; and in Lancaster the 
Republican incumbent was defeated by a Democratic coalition candi- 
date, this being the. first defeat in 25 years suffered by the Republicans 
in Lancaster. In Schenectady, N. Y., Mayor George R. Lunn was 
reelected for a fourth term. In Louisville, a Republican was elected 
mayor again, despite the Democratic landslide in Kentucky. In 
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Bridgeport, Conn., Mayor Wilson, Republican, who has been mayor 
for ten years, was defeated by his Democratic opponent. 

In Cincinnati, the Republicans won a sweeping victory. In Dayton, 
the independent candidates for the city commission defeated the 
Socialist candidates by about a three to one vote. In the municipal 
elections in Ohio generally, there were numerous women candidates. 
Over forty women were candidates for municipal offices (not including 
candidates for school boards) in Cleveland and its suburban munici- 
palities; of these fourteen were successful, being elected to minor 
offices; all thirteen women candidates for the Cleveland council were 
defeated. In Cincinnati two women were elected to the city council; 
and women were elected as mayors in several small municipalities. 

Some notable results also appeared in several up-state cities in 
New York. The city of Albany has long been considered the political 
preserve of William Barnes. For some twenty years the Republicans 
continuously managed the city. During the last few years, however, 
their administration was under fire. Serious fault was found with the 
department of assessments on the ground of alleged favoritism, and 
during the recent campaign this became one of the important issues. 
It was also claimed that corruption was rife in the making of city pur- 
chases, notably in the purchase of coal. The Republicans nominated 
for mayor William Van Rensselaer Erving, who for many years had 
been an officeholder under the Barnes regime. He had served as 
secretary of the municipal civil service commission, as commissioner of 
public safety, and as court reporter. The Democrats argued that this 
was sufficient evidence of his subserviency to Barnes. The Democratic 
candidate for mayor was William S. Hackett, president of one of the 
city's largest banks. The campaign was exceedingly bitter and full 
of personalities. The Democrats made an issue of the continued 
domination of the Barnes machine. The result of the election was a 
victory for the Democrats. Hackett was elected mayor by a majority 
of more than 7000, and the other Democratic candidates for city and 
county offices, by majorities ranging from 200 to 4000. The common 
council will also be Democratic. 

In Syracuse, the home town of Governor Miller, the Republican 
ticket was defeated for the first time in fifteen years. The Governor 
actively participated in the contest in behalf of the Republican candi- 
dates. John H. Waldrath, Democrat, was elected mayor over De- 
forest Settle, Republican, by a plurality of about 7000. 
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Other important New York cities that elected Democratic mayors 
were Troy, Schenectady, and Yonkers. In thirty-seven mayoralty 
campaigns, Republicans were successful in twenty-two, and Democrats 
in fifteen. 

Earlier in the year 1921, notable elections were held in St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and Minneapolis, besides the recall election in 
San Francisco. At the spring election in St. Louis, Mayor Henry 
W. Kiel was reelected for a third successive term of four years. He had 
won the Republican nomination in the primaries over Colonel Robert 
Burkham — head of the local American Legion — who was supported by 
the "reform" element of the party and by the leading Republican 
newspapers. In the election, the Democratic candidate had the support 
of the leading newspapers — Democratic and Republican of many 
leading Republicans of national reputation, and of the leading civic 
organizations of the city. In spite of this opposition Mayor Kiel 
won the election, although by a considerably smaller margin than in 
the election four years ago. At the same election in 1921, the "reform" 
element elected four of their five candidates for the board of education. 

At the April election in Milwaukee, the Socialist candidates were 
defeated, with the exception of Mrs. Victor Berger, who was elected 
member of the school board. Emil Seidel, former Socialist mayor, was 
defeated for alderman-at-large by a nonpartisan candidate. 

In Chicago, the biggest reverse which the Thompson-Lundin organi- 
zation has yet received was that given in the judiciary election held in 
June. At that election the entire coalition ticket (supported by 
Democrats, Independents, and independent Republicans) was elected 
over the Republican (Thompson) ticket. The Thompson organization 
subsequently suffered another reverse in the defeat of their special 
municipal-ownership and traction-home-rule bills in the state legis- 
lature. 

At the Minneapolis election in June, ex-Mayor Van Lear, Socialist, 
was defeated by Colonel George Leach — an overseas veteran and un- 
official Republican candidate. Seven Socialist aldermen were elected. 
These, with the five hold-over Socialists, give that element a total of 
twelve out of the twenty-six aldermen. 

An interesting small town election was that held in the spring in 
West Hartford, Conn., at which the Hare system of proportional 
representation was used for the first time in New England. The 
recently adopted charter of that town provides for a council of fifteen 
to be elected from four unequal districts, and allows each council to 
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fix the rules of election for the next subsequent election, the charter 
itself having prescribed the Hare system only for the first election. At 
this first election there were a total of thirty-two candidates for the 
fifteen seats. The election and counting were carried out without 
much confusion and the results seem to have fulfilled the hopes of the 
advocates of the Hare system. 

In San Francisco, an election was held in the spring for the recall 
of two police court judges. The recall movement was the result of 
agitation by the local bar association and various civic organizations, 
following revelations by the grand jury implicating the two judges in 
various abuses connected with bond-broking and the manipulation of 
jury-picking. Following an exceptionally bitter campaign, in which 
organized labor joined with the forces opposing the recall, the election 
resulted in the defeat of the two judges by considerable majorities. 

Another recall election in which the independent element was vic- 
torious over the machine element was that held in Wildwood, N. J., 
in July. The three members of the city commission were recalled, 
and independent candidates elected to their places by overwhelming 
majorities. 

Charter Revisions. At the November, 1920, elections important 
charter changes were approved in Chicago, Minneapolis and San 
Francisco, and proposed changes were defeated in Boston and in 
Ashtabula, O. In Chicago the voters adopted by a large majority the 
amendment which will increase the number of wards from 35 to 50 and 
at the same time reduce the size of the council from 70 to 50 members 
by providing for one councilman, instead of two, for each ward. A 
beneficial effect of the amendment will come from the reapportion- 
ment made necessary by the amendment, which will have important 
political consequences by removing the glaring inequalities in popula- 
tion among the different wards such as have existed under the old 
apportionment. 

In Minneapolis, the voters adopted the new charter, which, though 
not changing the previously existing form of government, gives to the 
voters of the city the power to change that form in the future without 
the sanction of the state legislature. A well planned movement has 
been set on foot to utilize this power and adopt a new charter changing 
the form of government. A large citizens' committee, representing 
over two hundred civic organizations, has been formed to conduct a 
campaign of investigation and education for the new charter. 



